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J 'Announcing  the  June  1990 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE  OF  WORKS 
FROM  THE  NUMISMATIC  LIBRARY 
OF  JOHN  W.  ADAMS 


/ Classic  Works  on  Large  Cents,  including  Manuscripts 
/ Magnificent  Complete  Original  Set  of  The  Nuirdsrnatist 
/ Complete  Runs  of  19th  Century  Auction  Catalogues 
/ A Superb  Library  of  Works  on  Paper  Currency 


Copies  of  the  illustrated,  large  format  sale  catalogue  may  be 
reserved  by  sending  $10.00  before  April  15th.  After  April 
15th,  the  price  of  the  catalogue  will  be  $15.00. 

NBS  members  may  receive  a copy  of  the  catalogue  by  sending  $5.00. 
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Fine  Numismatic  Books 

Post  Office  Drawer  3100  • Crestline,  California  92325 
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Reading  books  when  you  don’t 
know  the  language:  Hungarian 
by  William  Malkmus 


KIRAKATBAN  szep  edenyek  vannak.  Most  readers  not  of  Hungarian 


ancestry  will  probably  find  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  totally  obscure, 
and  no  amount  of  contemplation,  prolonged  staring,  head  scratching,  or  other 
attempt  at  pseudo-scholarship  is  helpful  in  attempting  to  fathom  its  meaning, 
significance,  or  even  relevance,  but  does  it  matter  to  a numismatist?  The 
answer  here  is  no,  but  how  are  we  to  know  this? 

The  Hungarian  language  has  been  chosen  lor  this  article  at  least  in  part  on  the 
assumption  that  most  readers  will  not  be  offended  by  the  presumption  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  Hungarian,  as  they  might  be  if  French  or  German  were 
the  subject.  The  least  linguistically  minded  of  us  can  scarcely  look  at  a sentence 
such  as  "Dieses  Buch  ist  interessant"  without  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  meaning, 
through  osmosis  if  not  through  unavoidably  assimilated  general  knowledge. 
But  what  can  be  done  given,  say,  a guide  to  the  numismatic  holdings  of  the 
National  Historical  Museum  in  Budapest,  which  may  contain  many  items  of 
interest  to  a would-be  reader?  Actually,  quite  a bit  if  one  is  willing  to  restrict 
his  horizons  sufficiently  and  acknowledge  that  his  interest  lies  not  in  reading 
and  enjoying  Ferenc  Molnar  plays  or  in  carrying  on  a conversation  with  some 
amiable  Hungarian  or  even  asking  the  direction  of  the  railroad  station  in 
Budapest.  Universities  offer  reading  courses  designed  just  to  help  degree 
aspirants  pass  reading  examinations  in  required  foreign  languages.  We  can 
eliminate  many  aspects  here:  we  do  not  need  to  speak  the  language  so  we  can 
dispense  with  pronunciation;  since  we  are  interested  in  numismatics  rather 
than  other  forms  of  culture,  we  can  severely  restrict  our  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  inflection. 

We  can  begin  by  cavalierly  ignoring  the  profusion  of  diacritical  marks  which 
Hungarian  has  most  considerately  provided  to  indicate  pronunciation  (these 
marks  indicate  a lengthening  of  vowels  rather  than  stress,  which  is  normally 
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on  the  first  syllable).  Do  note,  however,  that  the  vowels  6 and  u and  their 
long  equivalents  with  Hungarian  umlauts,  6 and  u,  follow  o and  u in  the  dic- 
tionary rather  than  being  interleaved  as  in  German.  Note  also  that  numerous 
digraphs  (cs,  zs,  gy,  etc.)  are  considered  separate  letters  and  have  their  own 
place  in  the  dictionary. 

The  first  requisite  is  a working  vocabulary  augmented  by  a bilingual  dic- 
tionary. This  working  vocabulary  may  be  extremely  small,  but  it  is  easier  to 
be  able  to  recognize  words  like  the,  a,  coin,  and  Hungarian  or  Roman  than  to 
have  to  look  them  up  each  time  they  appear.  Recognizing  a word  as  the  pos- 
sible subject  or  verb  in  a sentence  is  a major  step  in  its  decipherment. 
Hungarian  bears  little  relationship  to  English,  far  less  than  Russian  or  other 
Slavic  languages  (except  for  some  recent  borrowings,  like  numizmatika  and 
muzeum,  whose  familiarity  is  most  welcome).  Perhaps  a start  might  be  to 
beware  of  words  which  resemble  English  words.  Among  these,  a is  not  the 
indefinite  article  but,  perversely,  the  definite  article  the  (or  az  before  a vowel. 
The  Hungarian  word  is  means  also,  most  means  now,  mint  means  as  or  than, 
etc. 


The  working  vocabulary  should  certainly  include  common  words  which  are 
sure  to  appear  in  any  prose: 


a or  az 

the 

tobb 

more 

egy 

a or  one 

csak 

only 

elso 

fi  rst 

de 

but 

/ 

es 

and 

uj 

new 

ha 

if 

nem 

no  or  not 

hogy 

how  or  that 

>gy 

so  or  thus 

van 

(there) 

is 

keves 

few  or  little 

vann 

ak  (there) 

are 

kevesebb 

less 

nines 

;(en)  (there) 

is  not 

sok 

much,  many 

nincsenek  (there) 

are  not 
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The  reader  should  also  make  a list  of  words  specific  to  his  area  of  interest,  for 
example,  numismatics: 


penz,  erem 

coin 

gyujtemeny 

collection 

penzt  ver 

(to)  mint,  strike  coins 

eremgyujto 

numismatist 

penzveres 

coinage 

kozepkori 

medieval 

penzverde 

(a)  mint 

ev 

year 

penzlelet 

(a)  coin  find 

(ev)szazad 

century 

lap 

face 

kep 

picture 

elolap 

obverse 

rez 

copper 

hatlap 

reverse 

eziist 

silver 

//  // 

veroto 

(coin)  die 

arany 

gold 

gyujt 

collect 

felins 

inscription 

It  can  be  seen  that  a knowledge  of  some  basic  words  or  roots  can  be  parlayed 
into  a decipherment  of  some  formidable-appearing  compounds. 

Nouns.  There  are  many  inflectional  endings  and  suffixes  which  are  applied 
to  nouns  to  show  relationships  within  a sentence.  A common  plural  ending  is 
-k,  with  an  accusative  ending  -t  in  the  singular.  The  accusative  plural  formed 
trom  these  is  -kat  or  -ket.  Nouns  may  modify  other  nouns,  just  as  in  English. 

Adjectives.  There  are  comparative  and  superlative  forms,  as  in  English,  formed 
on  a rather  regular  basis.  The  comparative  ending  is  -bb,  illustrated  in  tobb  and 
kevesebb  above.  The  superlative  is  indicated  by  adding  the  prefix  leg-  to  the 
comparative,  thus  nagy,  nagyobb,  legnagyobb  for  large,  larger,  largest. 

Prepositions.  The  functions  of  English  prepositions  are  filled  in  two  ways  in 
Hungarian:  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns  or  the  word  follows  the  noun. 
Common  ones  are  szerint  (according  to)  and  mellett  (next  to).  Some  common 
suffixes  to  be  translated  as  prepositions  are  -ban,  -ben  (in);  -ba,  -be  (into);  -bol, 
■bol  (from,  out  of). 
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Verbs.  Most  of  the  verbs  we  find  will  be  in  the  third  person  singular,  present 
tense,  the  form  conveniently  listed  in  the  dictionaries.  There  is  no  standard 
singular  ending;  the  usual  third  person  plural  ending  is  -nak  or  -nek.  Usually 
subject  pronouns  are  omitted.  At  an  elementary  reading  level  it  is  a sufficient 
triumph  to  locate  a verb. 

Let  us  try  a few  elementary  examples.  The  journal  name  "Erem"  should  be 
instantly  recognized.  An  article  by  the  Hungarian  numismatist  Istvan  Gedai  is 
titled  "A  magyar  penzveres  elso  evszazada".  A collector  of  modern  Hungarian 
coins  will  already  be  aware  that  magyar  means  Hungarian  (like  most  European 
languages,  Hungarian  does  not  capitalize  adjectives  formed  from  proper  nouns; 
words  not  found  in  your  dictionary  should  be  sought  in  a gazetteer.  Our 
carefully  chosen  vocabulary  will  be  found  adequate  to  cope  with  the  rest  of  the 
title,  "The  first  century  of  Hungarian  coinage".  A recent  book  by  Gedai,  "A 
magyar  penzveres  kezdete",  should  require  one  short  dictionary  search  to 
become  "The  beginning  of  Hungarian  coinage". 

Clearly  our  Hungarian-in-ten-minutes  approach  has  serious  limitations,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  as  an  introduction  to  Hungarian  or  a demonstration  of 
how  to  approach  an  unknown  language.  The  would-be  reader  is  exhorted  to 
study  at  least  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  which  can  scarcely  be  touched  on 
here.  For  those  who  can’t  stand  loose  ends  and  can’t  wait  for  their  Hungarian- 
English  dictionaries,  the  first  sentence  in  this  article  means  "There  are  beautiful 
dishes  in  the  display  window".  See,  you  didn’t  care. 

References  on  Hungarian 

Lorand  Benko  and  Samu  Imre.  The  Hungarian  language.  The  Hague  and  Paris: 
Mouton,  1972 

Ferenc  Kiefer.  On  emphasis  and  word  order  in  Hungarian.  Indiana  University, 
1967. 
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Augustus  A.  Koski  and  Ilona  Mihalyfy.  Hungarian  basic  course.  Washington: 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  1964.  2 vols. 

Janos  Zsilka.  The  system  of  Hungarian  sentence  patterns.  Indiana  University, 
1967. 


References  on  Hungarian  numismatics 

Hedvig  Balogh  Abranyi.  "Magyar  numismatikai  bibliographia,  1985-1986".  in 
Numizrnatikai  kozlony,  vols.  86-7  (1987-8),  pp  199-214. 

Istvan  Gedai  and  Katalin  BiroSey.  "Numismatika"  in  Istvan  Kallay,  ed.  A 
tortenelem  segedtudomdnyai.  Budapest,  1986.  pp  274-291. 

Istvan  Gedai.  A magyar  penzveres  kezdete.  Budapest,  1986. 

. "A  magyar  nemzeti  muzeum  veroszerszamgyujtemenye"  (I.  es 

II.  resz)  in  Numizrnatikai  kozlony,  vols.  84-5  (1985-6),  pp  47-55,  plates  XII- 
XVI,  and  vols.  86-7  (1987-8,  pp  55-61. 


Gyula  Radoczy.  "Maria  Terezia  magyarorszagi  penzverese  1741-68."  in 
Numizrnatikai  kozlony,  vols.  84-5  (1985-6),  pp  87-98. 


Karoly  Leanyfalusi  and  Adam  Nagy.  Magyarorszdg femes papirpenzei  1892-1925 
and  Magyarorszdg  femes  papirpenzei  1926-1946.  Hungary,  1983  and  1986. 


Caspar  Kapronczay.  Magyar  torvenyes  fizetoeszkozok.  Budapest,  1985. 
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The  mystery  of  Ercole  Gnecchi 

by  Alfred  Szego 


AT  the  turn  of  the  century  a minor  drama  took  place  in  Milan.  The  story 
jl  V involves  two  inseparable  brothers,  Francesco  and  Ercole  Gnecchi. 
Francesco1  was  a prominent  writer  who  authored  several  works  on  Roman 
coins,  while  Ercole2,  less  prominent,  wrote  several  articles  on  Italian  coins  of 
after  1000  A.D. 


Not  content  with  merely  writing,  Ercole  also  industriously  built  the  largest, 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  coins  of  the  Italian  states  ever  amassed. 

During  the  same  time  King  Victor  Emanuel  III,  himself  a numismatist,  decided 
to  try  to  form  a complete  collection  of  all  Italian  and  related  coins  ever 
minted,  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  Yes,  he  planned  to  publish  and 
illustrate  all  Italian  coins,  but  first  he  had  to  get  them.  Being  a sovereign,  he 
could  be  extraordinarily  persuasive  to  transfer  anyone  else’s  coins  into  his 
cabinet. 

Ercole  was  dismayed  and  feared  the  imminent  looting  of  his  beloved  treasures. 
What  to  do?  He  approached  Leo  Hamburger,  a prominent  auctioneer  in 
Frankfurt/M,  Germany.  Together  they  conspired  and  evolved  a risky, 
desperate  attempt  to  rescue  Ercole’s  collection  and  place  it  on  the  German 
auction  block,  safely  out  of  the  king’s  clutches.  It  is  probable  that  Ercole 
stipulated  that  his  coins  be  minutely  described,  even  the  minor  coins  where 
possible.  Hamburger,  anxious  for  the  prestige  Gnecchi’s  collection  would  bring 


1.  Francesco  Gnecchi  1847-1919. 

2.  Ercole  Gnecchi,  1850-1932,  wrote  several  articles  for  Rivista  italiana 
numismatica  but  his  major  works  were  in  collaboration  with  Francesco.  See 
Clain-Stefanelli,  17391-3. 
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him,  apparently  agreed  to  do  his  best.  They  went  to  work.  The  collection  was 
packed  into  steamer  trunks  and  shipped  via  stagecoach,  disguised  as  a traveller’s 
baggage.  By  a miracle  the  trunks  crossed  Austria  safely  and  all  arrived  in 
Frankfurt. 

Undoubtedly  the  good  king  was  perturbed  when  he  saw  the  list  of  the  coins, 
expertly  cataloged  with  traditional  German  efficiency  and  attention  to  minute 
detail.  He  travelled  to  Frankfurt  and  by  heavy  bidding  bought  many  of  the 
coins.  Ercole,  though,  achieved  immortality  at  a price.  He  was  convicted  in 
the  Italian  courts  of  exporting  Italian  coins  without  a permit.  He  and  his  co- 
defendant, Leo  Hamburger,  claimed  that  most  of  the  coins  were  really  Ger- 
manic, French,  and  Spanish  colonial  issues,  that  that  should  mitigate  their 
guilt.  Although  they  paid  a heavy  fine,  an  appeal  court  cancelled  their  prison 
terms. 

Sadly,  Ercole  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Italian  numismatists.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  Ercole’s  compatriots  were  strongly  influenced  by  royal 
disfavor  and  that  a cloud  of  national  betrayal  hung  over  him.  To  some  degree 
animosity  was  restricted  by  the  eminence  of  his  brother,  but  after  Francesco’s 
death  his  name  disappeared  from  the  membership  list  of  the  Italian  Numis- 
matic Society,  and  he  had  no  more  publications  before  his  death.  His  obituary 
rated  only  one  page  in  only  one  periodical,  Bollettino  del  circolo  numismatico 
napoletano  1932 , Vol.  13,  No.  1,  page  38. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  Ill’s  Corpus  nummorum  italicorum  ( CAT)  was  published 
between  1910  and  1943  (Clain-Stetanelli  10186)  and  fills  twenty  massive 
volumes3,  about  double  the  physical  size  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  on 
70#  offset  paper.  The  books  were  very  expensive,  very  bulky,  and  produced  in 
limited  numbers. 


3.  Volume  20  is  said  to  have  been  limited  to  an  issue  of  eight  to  ten  copies, 
but  1 place  the  figure  closer  to  thirty. 
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The  th  ree  catalogs  of  the  sale  ot  the  Gnecchi  collection  were  standard 
references  until  supplanted  by  the  CNI.  The  latter  was  reprinted  by  Arnaldo 
Forni  in  1971.  The  plates  are  generally  good,  but  several  weakly  struck  coins 
are  illegible.  These  books  are  generally  available  from  foreign  numismatic  book 
dealers. 

As  a result  of  Ercole  Gnecchi’s  misfortunes  and  his  valiant  effort  to  immor- 
talize his  work  we  have  a definitive  catalog  of  coinage  of  Italian  states  apart 
from  the  CNI,  a truly  magnificent  contribution  to  the  average  collector.  Al- 
though the  original  catalog  is  rare,  reprints  are  sometimes  available.  The  prices 
realized  in  1902  are,  naturally,  only  relative  indications  of  rarity. 

At  this  late  date  there  are  no  numismatists  of  Gnecchi’s  time  living,  and  in- 
formation is  hard  to  come  by.  The  information  I have  was  accumulated  over 
several  years  and  this  is  the  best  I can  provide.  Some  of  the  data  were  gleaned 
from  a document  of  appeal  titled  "Recorso  per  Leo  Hamburger  appellante  della 
sentenza  10  maggio  1903  del  Tribunale  di  Milano"  (Redress  for  Leo  Ham- 
burger, appealing  the  10  May  1903  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Milan).  My  copy 
of  this  appeal  is  typed  on  twenty  8V2  x 11"  pages,  and  because  it  uses  many 
legal  terms  and  an  advanced  vocabulary  it  is  mostly  obscure  to  one  whose 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  elementary.  I would  indeed  be  very  appreciative  of  any 
additional  information  which  may  shed  further  light  on  the  saga  of  Ercole 
Gnecchi.  This  great  numismatist  of  long  ago  deserves  more  than  today’s 
ignominy.  All  new  data  received  will  be  shared  in  future  writings.  Q 


CLASSIFIED 

Wanted:  Directories  of  American  banks,  pre-1940;  periodicals  intended  for  bankers,  pre-1960.  Ask 
for  want  list.  W.  K.  Raymond,  660  E.  Carmen  Ave.,  Fresno,  CA  93728  (8.4) 

Numismatic  book  list.  Books  on  coins,  tokens,  banking.  New,  used,  scarce.  R.  Stockley,  Box  64, 
Pierrefonds,  Quebec,  Canada  PI9H  4K.8  (9-2) 


M used  us  publications  for  sale.  Have  quantities  of  more  than  60  different.  SASE  for  free  price  list. 
Dr.  Wallace  Lee,  255  No.  Telegraph,  Suite  210,  Pontiac,  Ml  48053  (8.2) 
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Printer’s  mark  of  Aldus  Manutius,  1515. 
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Describing  books 

by  O.C. 

One  of  the  important  facts  about  a book  is  its  completeness.  Although  many 
booksellers’  lists  give  what  purports  to  be  the  number  of  pages  in  a book,  the 
frequent  allegation  of  an  odd  number  of  pages  suggests  that  there  is  some 
misunderstanding.  Just  as  every  medal  has  a reverse,  so  every  leaf  consists  of 
two  pages.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  a book  must  have  an  even  number  of 
pages.  Further,  since  a bound  book  usually  consists  of  gatherings  of  four-page 
leaves,  in  the  normal  case  the  total  number  of  pages  will  be  divisible  by  four. 
The  bookseller’s  claim  that  the  number  of  pages  is  odd  because  he  is  listing  the 
number  of  printed  pages  will  not  hold  water;  books  frequently  contain  blank 
pages  within  the  body  of  the  text,  and  few  booksellers  will  subtract  the 
number  of  internal  blank  pages  from  their  total  count.  Full-page  illustrations 
are  sometimes  included  in  the  pagination,  sometimes  not. 

A concise  description  of  how  a book  is  made  up  is  called  a collation;  books 
which  have  a pencilled  note  inside  one  of  the  covers  "collated,  perfect"  have 
presumably  been  checked  against  a collation  and  found  to  agree  with  it.  Older 
books  and  foreign  books  often  have  signatures  printed  on  the  first  pages  of  the 
gatherings,  either  letters  or  numbers,  usually  in  the  lower  right  hand  margin, 
to  show  the  binder  the  order  of  the  gatherings.  Very  early  books  often  include 
a register  giving  the  collation  of  the  book. 

One  pagination  curiosity  is  the  1515  Aldine  Greek  orators.  The  page  height  of 
one  trimmed  copy  is  30  cm.;  watermarks  show  that  the  book  is  a folio.  The 
colophon,  on  page  163  (mis-numbered  162),  gives  the  following  register  of  the 
gatherings: 

abcdefghiklmn.  cum  bbb  ccc  ddd  eeefff  ggg  hhh  Hi  kkk. 

All  are  quaternions  except  n,  a duernion,  and  a & 
kkk,  quinternions. 
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A quinternion  is  a gathering  of  five  pairs  of  cognate  leaves,  making  up  ten 
leaves  or  twenty  pages.  A problem  arose  in  the  preliminary  matter.  Quin- 
ternion a contains  the  title  page,  two  pages  of  preface,  and  a fourth  page 
which  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  and  a table  of  contents  for  the 
first  half  of  this  volume.  The  next  page  begins  the  book  proper.  It  bears  the 
page  number  3 and  the  signature  a li.  From  here  the  pagination  runs  contin- 
uously through  page  14,  following  which  is  a leaf  blank  except  for  a note  from 
the  printer  (in  Greek  and  in  Latin):  "This  leaf  should  be  cut  out  after  the  book 
is  glued  together  lest  it  be  an  impediment  to  you  while  you  read,  for  nothing 
is  missing."  It  seems  apparent  that  the  printer  intended  gathering  a to  have 
sixteen  pages,  allowing  only  two  pages  for  the  title  and  (probably)  the  table  of 
contents.  He  was  far  enough  along  when  he  was  given  the  long  preface  that  he 
decided  to  take  care  of  the  extra  two  pages  by  making  a a quinternion  rather 
than  a quaternion;  thus  necessitating  the  blank  between  the  pages  numbered 
14  and  15.  Of  course  the  insertion  of  a new  a ii  threw  the  pagination  off,  as 
well  as  the  signature. 

It  would  appear  that  the  typesetter  was  so  shaken  up  by  this  that  when  he 
found  he  had  only  five  pages  of  text  for  gathering  n he  miss-set  the  heading 
of  the  fifth  page  (Xoyoq  instead  of  /?ioq)  and  then  left  the  remaining  three 
pages  of  the  duernion  blank. 

The  period  in  the  book’s  register  between  n and  acui  indicates  the  break 
between  part  one  and  part  two.  Part  two  begins  with  a second  title  page,  [aaa 
z]  and  page  [1];  the  pagination  is  regular  except  that,  as  mentioned  above,  page 
163  is  misnumbered  162.  Page  [164]  is  blank.  You  can  see  the  problem  of 
answering  the  question  of  how  many  pages  this  book  has.  According  to  the 
register  there  should  be  368  pages.  Someone  who  looks  only  at  the  last 
numbered  page  in  the  volume  will  say  there  are  162  pages,  unless  he  notices 
that  both  pages  at  this  opening  are  numbered  162.  One  who  notices  that  there 
are  two  separately  paginated  parts  might  add  the  197  from  [n  iii\  to  163,  thus 
reaching  360  printed  pages.  The  question  of  whether  to  count  the  page 
containing  the  printer’s  message  to  remove  that  leaf  as  a printed  page  is 
debatable. 
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Another  rather  instructive  book  is  Baskerville’s  1757  Virgil.  Page  [30],  the 
eighth  page  of  signature  D,  is  blank  but  included  in  the  pagination.  Page  8 ol 
signature  N is  another  blank,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  pagination; 
consequently  the  lirst  leal  of  signature  O contains  pages  [104]  and  105.  Not 
until  page  233  (the  first  page  of  signature  Gg)  did  the  printer  realize  his 
mistake;  the  previous  errors  in  pagination  were  left  standing  but  the  correct 
pagination  goes  on  from  here.  The  book  ends  with  page  432,  the  verso  of 
signature  Hhh  4.  Booksellers  claim  that  the  first  edition  of  this  book  may  be 
identified  by  the  misnumbered  page  233  but  as  the  above  description  shows, 
pages  105  to  231  are  misnumbered  and  233  is  correct. 

Although  when  printers  first  (1472)  began  numbering  pages  in  books  they 
began  with  the  title  page  (if  the  book  devoted  a page  to  the  title)  as  page  one 
or  folio  one,  the  custom  arose  of  considering  the  title  page  and  preliminary 
matter  as  separate  from  the  book  proper.  The  first  gatherings  were  either 
unsigned  or  given  a series  of  signatures  different  from  that  of  the  gatherings 
containing  the  text;  pagination  too  was  separate  if  used,  often  done  with 
roman  numerals  rather  than  arabic.  In  some  cases  the  preliminary  matter  did 
not  fill  the  sheets.  In  Vanderburchius’  Sabaudorum  ducum  principiumq. 
historiae  gentilitiae  libri  duo,  Leyden:  Ex  Officina  Plantiniana,  1599,  a 22  cm. 
quarto  book,  the  last  four  pages  of  the  preliminaries,  signature  ***,  and  the 
last  four  pages  of  the  book,  signature  k,  were  printed  on  the  same  sheet;  the 
binder  was  expected  to  cut  that  sheet  in  half  and  position  the  two  pieces 
where  they  belonged. 

Sometimes  inattentive  authors  expect  their  books  to  be  printed  with  even- 
numbered  pages  on  the  right  (Neil  Utberg,  The  coins  of  colonial  Mexico,  1966,) 
where  Mr  Utberg  inserted  page  28  so  pages  29  and  30  would  face  each  other, 
thereby  defeating  his  intention,  although  earlier  in  the  pamphlet,  on  page  17, 
he  correctly  refers  to  the  facing  page,  16. 

The  problem  of  what  page  is  number  one  is  complicated  when  the  lirst  leaf 
of  a signature  is  the  paste  down  inside  the  front  board.  Bibliographers  fight 
about  this.  A case  in  point  is  the  1876  edition  of  H.  Noel  Humphreys’  77;e 
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coin  collector's  manual...  Vol.  /.,  London:  George  Bell  and  Sons.  The  first 
gathering  of  this  18  cm.  octavo  is  a paginated  catalog  of  "Standard  works 
published  by  George  Bell  & Sons."  The  first  leaf  of  this  sixteen  page  catalog 
is  pasted  to  the  front  cover;  the  verso  of  that  leaf  is  numbered  page  two.  The 
book  proper  begins  with  signature  [a\  consisting  of  the  bastard  title  page,  a 
blank,  the  title  page,  a note  of  the  printer,  a two  page  preface,  and  pages  [vii] 
to  xvi  of  the  table  of  contents.  Signature  b is  a half  sheet  (pp  xvii  to  xxiv) 
containing  the  rest  of  the  table  of  contents  and  separate  lists  of  the  plates 
engraved  in  steel  (tipped  in,  not  included  in  the  pagination)  and  the 
illustrations  from  wood  engravings  (printed  with  the  text). 

The  text  includes  signatures  BCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTUXYZ , 
ending  properly  on  page  352  (22  x 16).  The  omission  of  J,  V}  and  W is 
standard;  from  the  beginning  of  printing  these  letters  were  considered  the 
same  as  I,  U,  and  W.  The  last  gathering  in  the  book  is  titled  "Complete 
catalogue  of  Bohn’s  Libraries...";  it  consists  of  sixteen  pages  paginated  to 
continue  from  the  front  catalog,  [17]-31.  The  last  leaf  is  pasted  to  the  rear 
cover.  (This  catalog  is  dated  February  1879,  indicating  that  what  we  are 
examining  is  a later  issue  of  this  edition.)  It  is  debatable  whether  the  two 
catalog  sections  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  book.  If  they  are,  then  the 
pagination  is  [1  ]-l 6,  [i]-xxiv,  [ 1 ]-3 52 , [17]-[32],  The  description  of  the  book 
should  include  the  notation  that  there  are  in  addition  twelve  plates  (line  cuts) 
of  coins. 

Although  it  is  unusual,  there  are  books  in  which  the  gatherings  are  half  sheets. 
A case  in  point  is  [Anonymous.]  A sketch  of  the  history  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
New  York:  T.  Kirk,  1798.  Most  of  the  gatherings  in  this  book  contain  six 
leaves;  the  book  is  a duodecimo  in  half  sheets,  as  is  shown  by  the  horizontal 
chain  marks  and  the  (trimmed)  page  size  of  4 x 6.5  inches.  There  is  no  bastard 
title;  the  book  begins  with  cognate  blank  leaf  and  title  page  (verso  blank);  A- 
X in  sixes,  Y in  four.  It  is  clear  that  the  lirst  and  last  leaves  were  printed  on 
the  same  halt  sheet,  leaving  it  to  the  binder  to  cut  that  half  sheet  and  position 
the  parts  correctly.  The  printer  began  counting  with  the  title  page,  ending 
with  xv,  which  falls  on  the  recto  of  Bl.  Surprisingly,  he  continues  the  same 
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pagination  but  switches  to  arabic  numerals  on  the  verso  ot  82.  Thus  the  pagi- 
nation is  [i]-[xvi],  [17J-260.  The  final  leaf  is  another  blank.  A perfect  copy  of 
this  book,  then,  consists  of  264  pages,  258  of  which  are  printed.  4 in  two,  A- 
X in  sixes,  Y in  four  (*1,  *2  verso,  B1  verso,  and  Y 4 blank). 

The  question  of  how  many  pages  a book  has  is  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  illustrations.  In  the  earliest  numismatic  books  woodcuts  were  used  for 
illustrations.  The  blocks  could  be  printed  from  in  the  press  along  with  the 
metal  type,  making  the  illustrations  an  integral  part  of  the  book.  When 
printers  shifted  from  woodcuts  to  engravings  or  etchings  it  became  necessary 
to  use  a different  method  of  printing  for  the  illustrations;  the  question  arose 
of  whether  to  include  these  added  plates  in  the  pagination.  (In  some  cases  the 
etchings  were  pasted  into  blank  spaces  left  for  them  on  normal  pages  and  there 
was  no  problem.)  A transitional  example  from  the  Aldine  press  betrays  either 
the  printer’s  uncertainty  or  a last  minute  addition: 

Enea  Vico.  Ex  libris  xxiii  commentariorum  in  vetera  imperatonim  romanorum 
numistnata  /Eneat  Via  liber  primus.  Venice:  Aldine  Press,  1562.  15.3  x 20.6 
cm.  [*2],  A2,  B4-I4,  [**1],  K4-Q4,  R2,  a4,  j82.  Each  of  the  eight  pages  of 
gathering  [C]  is  an  etching  of  coins;  these  pages  are  allowed  for  in  the  page 
numbering.  A ninth  etched  plate  has  been  inserted  following  gathering  I,  but 
it  is  not  included  in  the  page  numbering  (the  reverse  of  that  leaf  is  blank). 
Vico’s  book,  then,  contains  a total  of  73  leaves  = 146  pages.  Subtracting  the 
three  blank  pages  leaves  a remainder  of  143  printed  pages,  of  which  nine  are 
plates. 

Another  transitional  illustrated  numismatic  book  is  Antoine  Le  Pois.  Discours 
sur  les  medailles  et  gravures  antiques,  principalement  romaines.  Paris:  Mamert 
Patisson,  1579.  The  book  is  a quarto,  21.3  cm  high.  The  collation  follows: 

a4,e4,A4-Z4,a4-p4,  + [20  etched  plates]. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  woodcuts  set  into  text  pages,  others  are  full  page 
woodcuts,  and  still  others  are  full  page  engravings.  The  eight  leaves  of 
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preliminary  matter  are  not  paginated.  Text  pages  (A  through  p)  amount  to 
154,  with  the  full  page  woodcuts  being  included  in  the  pagination.  The  plates 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  volume  have  been  given  alphabetical  designations 
rather  than  numbers  after  the  first  one,  which  is  marked  *. 

*ABCDEFGHIKLMNabcdef. 

The  first  engraved  plate  in  the  book  is  a portrait  of  the  author,  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  title  page.  Since  the  full-page  woodcuts  which  occur  later  on  are 
included  in  the  pagination,  it  seems  only  logical  to  say  that  the  portrait  is  on 
page  [ii]. 

Finally,  look  at  a book  only  apparently  imperfect: 

J.C.  Laskey.  A description  of  the  series  of  medals  struck  at  the  national  medal 
mint  by  order  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte...  London:  H.R.  Young,  1818.  The  book 
is  a 26.6  cm  quarto.  The  collation  is  simple:  [a2],b4,B4-2H4.  The  problem 
comes  from  the  fact  that  pages  v and  vi  seem  to  be  missing  from  the 
preliminary  gatherings.  However,  page  [xiv]  (blank  and  so  without  a page 
number)  is  the  last  page  of  the  preliminary  gatherings.  Signatures  a and  b 
together  contain  six  leaves  or  twelve  pages.  The  printer  must  have  begun  by 
setting  signature  b,  allowing  a full  sheet  for  a and  so  starting  b with  page  ix. 
When  he  obtained  the  copy  for  the  preface  he  found  that  a half  sheet  would 
be  enough  for  a , but  he  mistakenly  changed  the  page  numbers  in  the  b formes 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  leaves  he  had  saved  in  a rather  than  the  number 
of  pages. 

Books  put  together  by  so-called  perfect  binding  pose  a completely  different 
problem.  Unless  side  stitching  is  used  (the  method  used  for  many  magazines) 
pages  will  become  loose  and  damaged  or  lost.  Checking  the  book  for  com- 
pleteness can  be  done  only  by  verifying  that  the  page  numbers  form  an  un- 
broken series  and  that  the  text  is  continuous.  Q 
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How  to  pack  books 

by  John  F.  Bergman 

POOR  book  packaging  may  not  be  a disease,  but  the  harmful  and 
destructive  effects  have  recently  become  an  epidemic.  This  article  is  aimed 
at  no  one  in  particular  but  is  written  in  the  hope  that  we  may  all  learn  from 
our  mistakes  and  improve  our  book-handling  practices. 

Don’ts 

1.  Never  ship  a paper-covered  catalog  unprotected  in  an  envelope  or  Jiffy™ 
bag.  Paperbacks  may  be  mailed  in  Jiffy™  bags  if  they  are  first  wrapped  in  at 
least  a double  layer  of  heavy  cardboard  with  the  catalog  immobilized  within. 
The  cardboard  must  be  larger  than  the  catalog  in  order  that  the  corners  will 
not  be  crushed.  Many  will  argue  that  they  have  shipped  paperbacks  in  jiffy 
bags  with  no  complaints.  I have  received  literally  hundreds  of  folded,  spindled, 
and  mutilated  catalogs  through  the  mail  and  have  never  complained.  I am 
through  gritting  my  teeth  and  agonizing  over  the  senselessness  of  it  all  and  am 
now  returning  all  books  damaged  through  incompetent  packing.  The  time  and 
cost  factor  is  no  excuse  for  slipshod  methods.  No  one  objects  to  being  charged 
for  good  packing. 

2.  Never  ship  unwrapped  books  loose  in  peanuts  (polystyrene  foam  shaped 
like  peanuts)  or  other  fill  material.  Books  in  poly  bags  with  open  ends  are  also 
no  good;  in  both  cases  the  fill  can  wedge  between  the  pages  and  do  damage. 

3.  Never  ship  books  packed  tight  to  the  corners  of  a box.  It  is  virtually 
inevitable  that  a package  shipped  by  any  carrier  will  be  dropped  on  at  least 
one  of  its  corners.  A book  packed  tight  against  this  edge  will  surely  be  corner 
or  edge  banged.  A crushed  corner  cannot  possibly  be  repaired  satisfactorily 
and  ruins  the  appearance  of  a book.  To  those  who  arrogantly  proclaim,  "Who 
cares  about  a corner  bump?  I buy  the  book  only  for  the  information  value  and 
could  not  care  less  about  appearances"  I say,  "Please  call  me  collect  because  I 
have  many  mutilated  books  which  I will  sell  you  cheap!" 
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Do’s 

1.  Always  select-  an  oversized  box.  The  box  should  be  from  two  to  three 
inches  larger  in  both  length  and  width  than  the  largest  book  being  packed,  as 
well  as  being  an  inch  or  two  greater  in  height.  New  boxes  are  obviously  best; 
how-ever,  used  boxes  are  acceptable  if  the  corners  and  edges  are  still  in  shape. 
Once  the  corners  of  a box  have  lost  their  shape  they  have  also  lost  their 
structural  strength.  Before  placing  books  in  a box  always  cover  the  cardboard 
flaps  with  at  least  a quarter  inch  of  newspaper  or  flat  cardboard  in  order  that 
the  flaps  not  make  indentations  in  the  books.  Fill  the  box  by  placing  the 
largest  book  on  the  bottom  and  the  smallest  book  on  top.  The  stack  of  books 
should  resemble  a pyramid  in  shape,  with  the  books  wrapped  in  heavy  kraft 
paper,  either  individually  or  as  a stack.  The  edges  of  paper-covered  books  must 
be  protected  with  cardboard  if  they  project  beyond  hardbacks  either  below  of 
above  them.  All  delicate  books  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  before  being 
sealed  in  a plastic  bag  or  wrapped  in  paper.  Center  the  pyramid  of  books 
within  the  box,  making  sure  to  observe  the  minimum  clearances  specified 
above.  The  space  between  the  pyramid  and  the  sides  of  the  box  must  be  filled 
with  a compressible  yet  resilient  material.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better 
thing  than  peanuts.  Their  advantages  are  these:  1.  They  fill  irregular  spaces 
better  than  any  other  material.  2.  They  fill  every  cubic  inch  of  space  wdthout 
leaving  spaces  unprotected.  3.  They  are  reusable,  light  in  weight,  and  by  far 
the  fastest  and  most  efficient  fill.  4.  They  are  non-allergenic  (many  people  are 
like  me  in  being  extremely  allergic  to  the  small  particles  which  accompany 
shredded  newsprint).  5.  Unlike  crumpled  newspaper,  peanuts  do  not  compact. 

I know  there  are  legions  of  peanut-haters  out  there  who  object  to  their  use. 
The  two  main  complaints  are  that  they  are  messy  and  that  they  stick  to 
everything.  I reply  to  these  objections  that  they  are  not  messy,  they  may  be 
stored  neatly  almost  anywhere;  if  the  static  cling  bothers  you,  throw  an 
antistatic  rag  in  the  storage  container. 

2.  Before  closing  the  box  be  sure  there  is  at  least  half  an  inch  of  material  over 
the  top  of  the  books.  Many  inexperienced  book  collectors  will  slash  away  with 
a razor  knife  at  the  flaps  of  a box.  If  there  is  no  protection  the  knife  may  cut 
into  the  books.  In  closing  the  box  it  is  critically  important  that  a strong  tape 
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be  used.  Gummed,  reinforced  kraft  tape  is  probably  the  best,  but  those  who 
pack  boxes  only  occasionally  will  find  polypropylene  carton-sealing  tape 
strong  enough  and  easier  to  use.  Plenty  of  tape  should  be  used,  particularly  on 
heavy  packages. 

3.  Use  common  sense.  Don’t  place  a fragile  catalog  beneath  forty  pounds  of 
books.  Don’t  expect  any  carrier  to  "Handle  with  care",  regardless  of  what  you 
stamp  on  the  box. 

In  this  brief  article  I have  only  touched  on  the  topic  of  book  packaging,  and 
I certainly  shall  appreciate  any  and  all  comments,  criticisms,  and  additions. 

Q 


The  printer’s  devil 

by  Joel  Orosz 

IN  this  month’s  installment  your  columnist  proposes  to  fill  a gap  that  has 
begged  for  attention  for  some  time.  In  a culture  that  values  excellence 
we  have  initiated  awards  for  those  whose  performance  merits  honor,  from 
Pulitzer  prizes  to  Oscars,  yet  nowhere  in  numismatics  do  we  celebrate  the 
remarkable  (I  might  almost  say  awesome)  ability  of  those  in  the  coin  trade  to 
employ  hyperbole  in  the  service  of  increasing  sales.  Now  at  last  that  oversight 
will  be  remedied.  We  herewith  announce  the  first  annual  Shammy  awards. 
The  Shammies  recognize  those  whose  superb  disregard  of  credulity  goes 
beyond  mere  hype  and  into  the  rarified  realm  of  wretched  excess.  Anything 
from  editorial  or  advertising  copy  will  be  eligible  for  this  award.  Your 
columnist  is  the  sole  judge  for  these  awards. 

The  winner  of  the  "Who  is  buried  in  Grant’s  tomb"  award  goes  to  the  CPM 
Group  Ltd.  of  New  York.  Their  pathbreaking  research  was  summarized  on 
page  106  of  the  28  February  1990  CW  ( Coin  World)-.  "Do  investors  demands 
cause  gold  prices  to  rise?  Company  believes  link  exists." 
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The  "Casey  Stengel  award  tor  torture  of  the  English  language"  goes  to  Dillon 
Gage  Inc.  of  Dallas  for  their  offering  of  the  Australian  kangaroo,  which  they 
describe  as  ‘the  ultimate  gold  coin’.  This  reminds  me  of  Duane  Thomas’s  reply 
when  asked  after  a superbowl  how  it  felt  to  play  in  the  ultimate  game.  He 
said,  "If  this  is  the  ultimate  game  how  come  they  will  play  it  again  next  year?" 

-p  28,  28  Feb.  ’90  CW. 

The  "Harlequin  Romance  purple  prose"  award  goes  to  A.L.  Contursi,  Inc.  of 
Newport  Beach,  California,  whose  copywriter  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Morgan  dollar:  "Enhance  your  collections  with  our  select  ‘crown  size’  jewels. 
These  exceptional  silver  dollars  can  help  turn  your  set  into  an  exquisite 
collection.  Journey  through  these  rarities  and  treat  yourself—  and  your 
collection—  to  some  of  our  esthetic  silver  splendors".  — p 31,  21  Feb.  ’90  CW. 

The  winner  of  the  "Policy  du  jour  award  for  consistency  in  pronounce- 
ments" is  Ed  Lee,  president  of  Lee  Certified  Coins  Ltd.  of  Merrimack,  N.H. 
Mr  Lee  clearly  states  his  policy:  "We  do  not  buy  coins  sight  unseen,  and  I like 
PQ  (premium  quality)  coins.  If  I have  to  buy  sight  unseen,  I’ll  buy  NGC 
coins."  — p 22,  27  Feb.  ’90  NN  (Numismatic  News). 

The  winner  of  the  "B.  Max  Mehl  uncirculated  for  the  coin"  award  goes  to 
Scott  Travers  for  his  suggestion  in  77;e  investor's  guide  to  coin  trading  that  rare 
dates  can  be  given  an  additional  " XA  of  a point"  as  a "compensation  for  their 
rarity".  — p 32,  op.  cit. 

In  an  unprecedented  achievement  Scott  Travers  emerges  as  a double  winner, 
taking  the  "Clear  as  mud"  award  for  contradictory  investment  advice.  In  his 
book  he  predicts  that  as  the  1990’s  unfold,  fewer  and  fewer  people  will  be 
interested  in  buying  uncertified  coins  offered  at  auction;  then  he  advises  that 
an  MS  64A-certified  coin  be  removed  from  its  holder  and  consigned  to 
auction,  where  it  might  be  graded  MS  65.  — loc.  cit. 
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The  "Unintentional  candor"  award  is  bestowed  upon  Photo-certified  Coin 
Institute  of  Chattanooga  for  their  advertisement  which  shows  one  of  their 
holders  containing  a Lincoln  cent  that  is  rotated  at  least  30°  to  the  right. 

— p 69,  op.  cit. 

The  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel"  award  goes  to  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  advertiser,  the  government  of  Nive  (a  Pacific  island  nation).  "For 
proud  Americans  everywhere...  Official  legal  tender  coin  issued  to  honor  one 
of  America’s  greatest  defenders  of  freedom."  — p 71,  op.  cit. 

The  "Avoid  the  rush;  buy  a portfolio  that  has  already  crashed"  award  goes  to 
another  double  winner,  Lee  Certified  Coins,  for  their  "Now  you  can  buy  a 
diversified,  generic  high  quality  portfolio  for  only  $995!  This  portfolio 
represents  outstanding  value!  Last  May  it  retailed  for  more  than  $1995." 

— p 29,  op.  cit. 

The  "Best  public  service  announcement"  award  goes  to  Philip  Wing  & Co., 
Minneapolis,  whose  timely  warning  undoubtedly  saved  many  a safe  deposit 
box  from  the  Isle  of  Man  silver  proof  cats:  "This  coin  could  be  ready  to 
explode!"  -p  19,  14  Feb.  ’90  CUT 

Last  and  least,  the  "Conspicuous  disregard  of  objective  reality"  award  goes  to 
the  enigmatically  named  E.D.L.,  who  reaches  new  heights  of  Barnumesque 
bunkum  when  describing  his  1850  double  eagle.  Having  been  described  in  two 
paperback  books,  it  is  "the  leading  double  eagle  of  1850."  Although  "there  are 
a few  gentle,  nicely  located  ’hallmarks’  on  this  honest  business  strike",  he 
conservatively  grades  it  at  MS  75.  He  then  explains  "Numerical  grading  is  not 
adequate  for  this  coin  because  it  cannot  take  into  account  the  coin’s  special 
attributes  including  the  ’finder’s  fee’  consideration."  — p 35,  21  Feb.  ’90  CUT. 

I hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  first  Shammy  awards.  I apologize  for  having 
them  presented  by  a common  person;  perhaps  next  year  they  can  be  presented 
by  a celebrity,  (p  3,  8 April  ’90  CW) 
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I WANT  TO  BUY  FOR  MY  LIBRARY 


I will  purchase  complete  runs , duplicates,  or 
single  copies  of  the  following  periodicals: 

Scott  Coin  Collectors  Journals 
Mason’s  Monthlies  - Mason’s  Coin  Journals 
Steigerwalt  Coin  Journals  - The  Curios  & Pricelists 
Elder’s  Monthly  - Elder  Magazines 
Numismatic  Antiquarian  of  Philadelphia 
Canadian  Antiquarian  Journals 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Archaeological  Society 

Also  Wanted 


ANA  memorabilia-photographs-early  convention 
programs-photographs  of  famous  numismatists. 

Contact 

ARMAND  CHAMPA 

P.  O.  Box  22316 
Louisville,  KY  40222 
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NUMISMATICS 


Spink  and  Son  Limited 

are  always  interested  in  being  offered  out-of-print 
books  relating  to  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  including: 


COINS 

MEDALS 

ORDERS,  DECORATIONS  & MEDALS 
TOKENS 

NUMISMATIC  JOURNALS 
BANKNOTES 
ROYAL  MINT 


All  Numismatic  Manuscript  Material 
of  Any  Period  and  in  Any  Language. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

5,  6 & 7 King  Street,  St.  James’s,  London  SW1Y  6QS 
Telephone:  01-930  7888.  Telex:  916711 
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FUNCTION  ASSOCIATES 


FIFTH  MAIL  BID  SALE 
NUMISMATIC  LITERATURE 
July  28,  1990 


More  than  1000  lots  of  reference  material.  Early  catalogs , first 
editions , tokens  and  medals,  paper  money,  banking  and  money, 
exonumia,  and  many  other  topics.  This  collection  was  amassed  by 
a " Southern  Gentleman " over  a period  of  many  years.  For  a 
complimentary  catalog  of  the  sale,  please  advise  us  of  your  mailing 
address.  Don't  miss  it! 

(For  information  re:  consignment  of  material,  please  write.) 

FUNCTION  ASSOCIATES  - FRED  L.  LAKE 

6822  22nd  Ave.  N.  — Suite  218 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33710 
(813)  343-8055 


SAN  FERNANDO  BOOK  GO 


Specializing  in 

Numismatics,  Antiques  & Collectibles 
(818)  362-2173 


WESTCHESTER  FAIRE 
ANTIQUE  MALL 
8655  South  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 
Vi  Mile  North  of  LAX  Airport 
l urge  Selection  of 
Numismatic  Books 


SHERMAN  OAKS 
ANTIQUE  MALL 
14034  Ventura  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91423 


Books  on  Collectibles 


Near  Hazeltine 

Luge  Selection  of 
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. . .words  on  numismatics  have  been  published  in  the 
pages  of  Krause  Publications  titles  since  1952. 


When  it  comes  to 
numismatic  knowledge,  our 
publications  speak  for 
themselves.  That’s  why 
collectors  and  investors  alike 
look  to  ourflagship 
publication,  NUMISMATIC 
NEWS,  as  the  hobby  leader. 

The  latest  hobby  news, 
timely  delivery,  the  hobby’s 
only  full-time  Washington 
News  Bureau,  trustworthy 
advertising  and  a 
comprehensive 


overview  of  the  hobby  that’s 
second  to  none.  You’ll  get  all 
this,  and  more,  every  week  in 
NUMISMATIC  NEWS. 


Delivering  The  News 
What  We  Do  Best! 


It’s 


numismatic  n&Wf 

FEATURING  COIN  MARKET  ■ VW  W 


700  E.  State  St.,  lola,  Wl  54990 
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MARLCOURT  BOOKS 

NEW  AND  USED  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS 
Paper  money ; banking  and  business  history , our  specialties 
We  buy  and  sell  out-of-print  and  antiquarian  books 
Fixed  price  lists  are  free  on  request;  write  or  telephone 

MARLCOURT  BOOKS 

P.O.  Box  956,  Station  B 
Willowdale,  Ont.  Canada,  M2K  2T6 
Telephone  416-490-8659 


MACERATED  is  MY  game, 

but  I need  YOUR  help! 

During  the  late  19th  century  and  well  into  the  20th, 
paper  money  was  macerated  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
sold  to  individuals  who  converted  the  scrap  into  papier 
mache,  then  into  small  hats,  shoes,  postcards,  etc. 

I’m  trying  to  locate  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  those  operations;  I need  periodicals, 
books,  documents...  anything  that  refers  to  any  phase 
of  the  project.  Your  information,  suggestions  or 
thoughts  on  the  subject  will  be  appreciated. 


Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Great  American  Coin  Co. 

P.O.  Box  839,  Leominster,  MA  01453  (617)  537-7722 
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Money  Tree 

1260  Smith  Court 
Rocky  River,  OH  44116 
Office:  (216)  333-3444 
JK  FAX:  (216)  333-4463 

Our  9th  Mail  Bid  Sale  closes  on  July  30th. 

It’s  the  first  in  a series  of  several  auctions 
featuring  classic  19th  century  sale  catalogs. 

This  sale  offers  a golden  opportunity  for 
collectors  to  expand  their  libraries  by  the 
acquisition  of  these  important  catalogs. 

Many  of  the  several  hundred  catalogs  are 
from  the  libraries  of  distinguished  collectors 
such  as  John  Adams,  Remy  Bourne,  et  al. 

Join  us  for  this  splendid  sale. 

Your  friends, 

Myron  Xenos,  NLG 
Kenneth  Lowe,  NLG 
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Numismatic  Literature 


Bought  & Sold 


Fixed  Price  Lists  Issued 
Free  Copy  to  NBS  Members  on  Request 


Charles  Davis 
Box  1412 

Morristown,  NJ  07960 
(201)  540-1159 

Evenings  /Weekends  only  please 


Member  since  1968  ANA,  EAC;  also  ANS,  NBS 


★ t t t t t t 


t t t t t t ★ 
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WANTED 

[for  outright  purchase] 

OUT-OF-PRINT  STANDARD  REFERENCES  ON 
ANCIENT  & MODERN  NUMISMATICS 

UNITED  STATES  AUCTION  SALE  CATALOGS 

PRIOR  TO  1960 

ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKS  [before  1800] 

FINE  BINDINGS 

WANTED 

[consignments  for  auction] 

FIRST  LINE  LIBRARIES 

SELLING 

WANT  LISTS  SOLICITED 
LET  US  ADD  YOUR  NAME  TO  OUR  MAILING  LIST 

JOHN  F.  BERGMAN 

4223  IROQUOIS  AVE. 
LAKEWOOD,  CA  90713  USA 

PHONE:  (213)  421-0171 
AFTER  4 P.M.  PST,  AND  ON  WEEKENDS 


You're  not  interested? 

My  last  ad  was  fashioned  to  appeal  to  your  sound  judge- 
ment, asking  you  to  send  your  name  and  address  whereby 
l could  send  a copy  of  List  V to  you.  The  response  was 
discouraging...  only  21  fellow  NBS  members  replied;  of 
course,  that's  better  than  20. 

There're  about  150  members  on  my  mailing  list,  but  1 can't 
understand  why  the  rest  don't  appear  interested  in  acquiring 
numismatic  books.  That's  a rudiment  of  our  hobby,  isn't  it? 

List  V contains  in  part:  Hepburn,  History  of  coinage  and 
currency  in  the  U.S.,  1st;  Muhleman,  Money  of  the  U.S., 
uni;  Del  Mar,  History  of  monetary  systems,  1st;  Sheldon, 
Early  American  cents,  1st;  Bullock , Monetary  history  of 
the  U.S.,  1st;  AMS,  NNM  Nos.  155-157;  gobs  of  catalogs; 
also,  Ferrari,  Medina,  Prober,  and  other  eminent  authors. 

Incidentally,  if  your  name  is  on  my  mailing  list  it  got 
there  from  correspondence  with  me;  from  advertising  or 
editorial  material;  or,  from  a published  membership  list. 

But,  if  you  don't  receive  a copy  of  List  V within  the  next 
year  or  two,  you'll  know  you  escaped  my  efforts,  and  that 
you  muffed  a golden  opportunity,  that  is,  if  you  collect 
numismatic  literature;  or  checks,  documents,  stocks,  bonds, 
obsolete  paper  money,  old  newspapers,  souvenir  cards,  etc. 

Get  interested!  Send  your  name  and  address  so  you  won't 
miss  such  gems.  /4  15<t  postcard  will  do,  or  a telephone  call. 

Carling's  of  Florida 

P.O.  Drawer  580,  Pomona  Park,  FL  32181-0580 
(904)  649-9730,  10  a.m.  until  midnight  EDST 


Due  to  a family  tragedy  List  V has  been  delayed  until  July. 


